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The Alumni Club 


Alumni Will Be Served By a Chain 
of Hotels 


HETHER his business carries him to 
Fresno, California, or Rochester, New 
York, James Jones, Siwash ’07, may lodge 
among his kind. At a designated hotel he will 
find a card index of Siwash graduates that 
will tell him whether Ol’ Bill Smuggins the 
halfback is still alive. Possibly he will meet 
in this hotel other nomadic alumni willing 
to swap stories about the dear old Alma Mater. 
And if he finds no congenial graduate willing 
to take in the show around the corner or dis- 
cuss football scores he may, at least, spend the 
evening reading the latest number of The 
Siwash Alumnus, conveniently on file 
at the hotel. 

All these amenities of travel are due to the 
Intercollegiate Alumni Movement, already 
participated in by eighty college alumni bodies 
in the brief year of existence. 

Thirty-three hotels in principal cities over 
the country have been designated as Inter- 
collegiate Alumni Hotels. Those hotels will act 
as clearing houses for alumni. Says an an- 


nouncement: “The managers of all Intercol-— 


legiate Hotels are prepared to cooperate with 
individual alumni to the fullest extent and are 
also prepared to assist in the creation of new 
local alumni associations and in the develop- 
ment and extension of the activities of those 
already formed.” 


A Theatre on Wheels 


Eight Harvard and Yale undergraduates and 
graduates have completed their fourth season 
with their automobile-theatre which tours New 
England each summer. Three Ford cars and 
two nondescript runabouts carry the stage gear 
and cast of the Jitney Players from Maine to 
Connecticut. 

The company is professional. Its repertoire 
consisted of one three-act play—P aolo and 
Francesca by Stephen Phillips, and three 
one act plays, The Dragon, by Lady Gre- 
gory, The Gentlemanin Black, by W. 
S. Gilbert, and Love is the Best 
Doctor, by Moliere. The troup covered 
about 3000 miles during the past season. 


Burbank 


By the wish of Luther Burbank, who died 
last spring, Stanford University will continue 
the plant experimentation begun by the great 
horticultural wizard. The $1,000,000 neces- 
sary for carrying on this work at the Sebasto- 
pol farm, north of San- Francisco, wil] be 
raised by the Sebastopol Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Burbank property contains thousands 
of native orchard seedlings, berries, nuts, vege- 
tables, cereals and ornamental plants as well 
as scores of plants from abroad for experi- 
mental purposes. Mrs. Burbank has offered 
the University additional land at a price which 
will constitute a gift of $50,000. 
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NEXT WEEK 
A digest of current discussions of 
football will feature the issue of No- 
vember 10. The Windmill will be 


found in his usual corner, discussing 
the baffling football question. 


Campus Cliques 


While the voice of the politician is heard 
throughout the land, the student statesman’s 
voice is no less audible on many a college 
campus. Student Councils are being elected 
in the colleges, as well as class officers, and 
the season of bickering and deals is on. 

At the University of Kansas football play- 
ers, who are also candidates for offices, played 
at political intrigue so vigorously that they 
neglected the more muscular game and caused 
their University to lose. In fact, it is charged 
that political factions split the football team 
asunder and rendered it impotent on the field. 
At least such is the charge of Chancellor E.H. 
Lindley who rebuked the athletic politicians 
publicly at convocation. 

Shortly afterward the football men with- 
drew their candidacies, by request of Coach 
F. C. Cappon. As a result there will be no at- 
tempt to hold elections until football season 
is over. 

Benevolent Despotism 


As usual there is much talk of cliques and 
combines. The Boston University 
News frankly admits their existence: 

“The fact that clique politics exists cannot 
be denied. If one fraternity is not strong 
enough to swing the whole election, it com- 
bines with one or two others of the same 
strength, and these, sometimes by affiliating, 
with one or two non-fraternity men, manage 
to control the entire workings of a class or 
organization. And once the clique gets in con- 
trol it runs affairs to suit itself, behind closed 
doors which bear the sign, ‘No admittance’.” 

The N ews is in favor of a benevolent des- 
potism. It would have us frankly admit the 
impracticality of democracy among educated 
people. Its editorial concludes: “It is far bet- 
ter that the clique run things to suit itself, 
for if every member of the class was to be 
consulted on everything the organization would 
collapse, and nothing would be accomplished. 
If a clique can run the affairs of the class in 
a smooth manner it is to be given a vote of 
thanks and not censured for its lack of Demo- 
cracy. We favor clique politics because (1) it 
is more efficient; (2) it is inevitable, and (3) 
it gives us something to talk about.” 

At Ohio State University the usual groups 
are conspiring for the senior class presidency. 
Hitherto this has been done in secret. This 
year one of the groups comes forward with the 
suggestion that the fraternities implicated de- 
clare their combines openly and unashamedly: 
“The pre-election stand of this combination is 
honest and clean open publication of political 
combines and their principles rather than the 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Milestones 


Two Universities Celebrate Their 
Fiftieth Anniversaries 


Bot the University of Oregon and Johns 
Hopkins University celebrated their fif- 
tieth anniversaries during the same week in 
October. Notables high in the academic world 
figured on both of these occasions which were 
hopefully proclaimed beginnings of “new eras”. 

Twenty-five college presidents “from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific and from 
British Columbia to Southern California” at- 
tended or sent their proxies. They came from 
far away universities and colleges to witness 
the presidential inauguration of Dr. Arnold 
Bennett Hall, erstwhile professor of Political 
Science at the University of Wisconsin. 

That this university will forge ahead 
through educational reform under new leader- 
ship is the fond hope of at least one group 
of undergraduates. Last spring the Daily 
Emerald sponsored a student inquiry into 
the state of intellectual life on the campus 
(New Student, June 2). Many proposals 
were made, among which were the installa- 
tion of a freshman college, honors courses 
and secure tenure for professors. 


Levy-Bruhl 


From the Sorbonne, the oldest existing school 
of research in the world, came Professor 
Levy-Bruhl to speak at the fiftieth anniversary 
of Johns Hopkins, the first American uni- 
versity to make research its preeminent aim. 
Professor Levy-Bruhl spoke on the importance 
of research that is uninterested in immediate 
problems. “All our engineering,” he said, “all 
the huge mass of our multifarious industries 
has its root in the disinterested and purely 
theoretical research of a few men of science 
in a petty corner of the west, some twenty- 
four centuries ago. History warns us,” he said, 
“against the temptation and damages of rat- 
ing the rank and value of the various kinds 
of research according to their immediate and 
apparent usefulness”. 

Johns Hopkins is on the threshold of a 
drastic reorganization, called the New Plan. 
This plan calls for elimination of the A. B. 
degree and of the first two years of under- 
graduate work. Students will take their 
elementary work elsewhere and commence at 
Johns Hopkins during their junior year. 
Specialized research will be begun at that 
time. 


Students at the University of Minnesota 
are not afraid of the winds of fundamentalist 
doctrine. By a three to one vote they demanded 
that Dr. Riley, Bryan of the Northwest, be 
given a hearing on the campus, Last winter 
he was barred from University grounds by 
President Lotus D. Coffman; but the subject 
was reopened when Riley recently asked that 
the University reconsider its action. Of the 
200 students who voted in this poll taken by 
The Minnesota Daily, 132 disbelieved 
in fundamentalism. 
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The Hartley-Suzzallo affair at the Uni- 
versity of Washington is merely another ver- 
sion of a difficulty that crops up at one time 
or the other wherever students are assembled 
for higher learning, namely, the control of 
educational property and policy by non-edu- 
cational groups. Whether that lay group is 

j composed of politicians, bankers, captains of 
industry or ministers the effect is disastrously 
identical. Governor Hartley discovered that it 
was possible to dismiss regents with or without 
reason; once the majority of regents were 
Hartley-controlled it was easy to secure Suz- 
zallo’s dismissal on vague charges, the sub- 
stance of which the New Student has not 
yet been able to learn. Divesting the case 
of the personalities involved it is identical 
with what happened at the University of 
Kansas almost two years ago when Chancellor 
E. H. Lindley was summarily dismissed by his 
political enemy, Governor Jonathan Davis, and 
promptly reinstated by the Governor’s suc- 
cessor. If the people of Washington are able 
to keep their minds on the fundamental issues 
involved long enough to find a formula for 
keeping the University out of politics other 
universities will gratefully attend. 
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The Southern Press 


Smith For President 

SHOULD like to see the South in general 

and Duke in particular come out of the 
alleged mire of bigotry, and by their own de- 
vices. The quickest way, and the one which 
would have the most popular public appeal, 
is naturally the way which would be of most 
interest to the general populace. I advocate 
an Al Smith-for-president club to be formed 
out of the Duke University student body. 

Such a club would undoubtedly have ‘a 
potent influence in the political opinions of 
this and nearby states. Surely, with the 
South already Democratic as to its party al- 
liance, this organization would have the en- 
dorsement of the political bosses. 

But I do not advocate the organization of 
the club for political reasons. I advocate it 
simply because it would show that Duke Uni- 
versity adheres to no one creed in its political 
thought; that no dogma of religion can control 
the sentiment of a serious minded student 
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body. The overtones from this club would 
show that the Duke student body does not 
condemn a man because he is a Catholic, or a 
Lutheran, or a Holly-roller, or even a Ku- 
Kluxer. They would show that the students 
do not care whether a man’s personal inclina- 
tions lean towards corn whiskey or pink tea. 
Over all, they would show that no inherited 
hatred, or religious prejudice can control the 
political thoughts of a people.——From an ar- 
ticle in The Chronicle (Duke University). 


Are We Civilized? 
[5 South Carolina civilized? This question 
might well be asked after what occurred at 
Aiken last week. A gang of from 30 to 150 
n:en broke open the jail and took three Negroes 
out and murdered them. 

What of the fact that Demon, Clarence, and 
Bertha Lowman were charged. with the murder 
of sheriff Henry H. Howard in April 19257 
Did not the court declare that one was not 
guilty? Were not the others yet to be tried? 
Is a man guilty before being proved so? Are 
we to accept the decisions of our courts only 
when their verdicts please us? If this be so, 
why not abolish justice? 

That masked mob not only riddled with bul- 
lets the wretched bodies of three miserable 
prisoners; they stained with blood the honor 
of South Carolina. They stifled justice and 
crucified the rights of citizenship. South 
Carolina sank back several rounds on her hard 
climb toward education and democracy. 

A citizen’s first right is the privilege of fair 
trial before jury of his peers. This is the law 
we, as citizens of South Carolina, are pledged 
to support. Because a band of misguided men 
think the law has miscarried in one case out of 
one hundred, they have flouted the justice 
which in the other 99 cases protects them, and 
their wives and children from mob violence, 
pillage, and rapine. 

Even if the Lowmans were guilty of the 
murder of one man. Of how many murders 
are those men who composed the mob guilty? 
They broke the law. Why should anyone obey 
it? 

We, who looked upon Tennessee as a de- 
luded sister, when the Dayton trial was going 
on, shall have to turn the lamp upon our- 
selves. A blot has been placed on our state’s 
honor which shall tarnish it for many a year. 
Aiken will be known as a dark corner in a 
benighted state. Visitors to that community 
will look with condescension on the poor be- 
nighted residents of that section. 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link; a reputation is no cleaner than its most 
soiled spot. The better element in South 
Carolina deplore this evidence of decadence. 
But the rest of the United States will judge 
us by Aiken’s actions—From The Game - 
cock (U. of South Carolina). 


Campus Cliques 
(Continued from page 1) 
underhand, sub-rosa methods that have pre- 
vailed in former years. That these campus 
political combines exist is a well known fact, 


and this combine feels that the ‘above board” 


publication of the political situation is the 
only honorable method of handling this 
problem for the best interest of all concerned. 

“In the opinion of this group of candidates, 
refusal to publish well recognized combinations 
can mean only one thing, namely, underhanded- 
ness.” 


WINDMILL 


The course on “How to Live” that Rutgers 
students are demanding ought by all means 
to devote at least three lectures to the ques- 
tion of “How to Greet Queens”. Risking the 
threat of being dubbed “destructive critic” the 
Windmill! must reprimand his countrymen 
and countrywomen for their ineptitude in 
meeting royalty. If Queen Marie’s visit has 
accomplished anything it has held the mirror 
to our national gaucheries. If only some great 
prophet, some superhuman Emily Post would 
arise from our midst to deliver this democracy 
in this its crucial hour! 


The Windmil] is not referring to the un- 
speakable middle-western alderman who called 
the Queen an “international gold-digger”. Nor 
to those meanies who consider it grotesque 
for democratic America, mother of Jefferson 
and Whitman and step-mother of Tom Paine, 
to curtsey before the representative of 
Europe’s most degenerate monarchy. That is 
beside the point, thinks the Windmill. 
What matters it if thousands languish in 
dank Roumanian dungeons for their political 
beliefs when millions in America hunger and 
thirst for the vision of a real live Queen? 
Democracy and the tabloids must be served at 
all costs. 


No, these rabid persons are beneath the 
Windmills’s contempt. Rather, he is 
alarmed over the right-thinking people who 
in their blunders betray America’s pathetic 
ignorance of royalty. The New York World, 
for instance, tells of one elderly lady who, 
“in her excitement at being received by a 
Queen swept into a low curtsey before the be- 
jeweled Mrs. Oliver P. Harriman who stood at 
the Queen’s side, and never learned her mis- 
take until too late”. Every city in Her Ma- 
jesty’s royal itinerary is palpitating over 
the weighty question of what to wear and 
what to say. The Wind mil] expects at any 
minute to hear that some mayor’s spouse has 
repeated Mrs. ex-Mayor Hylan’s alleged re- 
joinder to royalty: “You said a mouthful, 
Queen”. 


Amid this national uncertainty Columbia 
University stood serene, to the everlasting 
credit of our institutions of higher learning. 
There, between a line of policemen and profes- 
sors at salute, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler met Her Majesty with consummate 
grace and dignity. The Windmill was 
there and he can testify that as a ceremonial 
it was flawless. 


The Windmill, conceded, however, that 
the moment was not as trying as it might 
have been. It was impossible to mistake any- 
one else for Her Majesty. But one lady alight- 
ed from the royal car, and Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man was doubtlessly miles away. And the 
professor and president need never worry 
about what to wear; there is one academic 
robe for all occasions. In our democratic na- 
tion the same gown suffices for receiving 
queens and for honoring millionaires, success- 
ful politicians and eminent scholars. 

Nevertheless there was an _ indescribable 
quality in this reception that is not generally 
associated with American contacts with roy- 


alty. For this reason we submit that the uni- 
versities should immediately offer extension 
courses for the masses in the fundamentals of 
receiving queens. 


CLASSROOM S 


Two Reports 


Rutgers students want to know “How to 
Live”. 

Intelligent living is one of the main propos- 
als in an undergraduate report on the state 
of Rutgers education (modeled after the 
famous Dartmouth Report). The proposed 
course would consider the responsibilities of 
fatherhood, sex hygiene and the fundamental 
principles of psychology. 

A department of athletics is also proposed 
by these students who have been thoughtfully 
considered the needs of Rutgers for six months. 
It is argued a football department would end 
the “antagonism between academic studies 
and athletics”. A full professor would head 
this department. It is suggested that each 
student be required to minor in athletics. 

“The committee feels that some of the 
apathy in students at the present time is due 
in no small degree to the methods of teaching 
and the people who teach,” the report said, 
“It is felt that there are many instructors 
who have been chosen because of their promi- 
nence in a given field than because of their 
abilities as teachers.” 


The report purposes introduction of the 
honors course and abolition of compulsory 
military training. 


The committee of undergraduates appointed 
by the Haverford Student Council last spring 
brought speedy action on the part of the 
college Dean. Their recommendation of un- 
limited cuts for upper classmen has been in- 
corporated in a new set of rules. Juniors and 
Seniors may enjoy a limitless number of cuts, 
regardless of averages. 

There are qualifications to this liberty. A 
student must be responsible for exams an- 
nounced when he is not present. Anyone who 
remains away from class for such length of 
time that the professor believes he is re- 
ceiving no value from the course may be put 
upon probation by the Dean. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Federation of Youth 


What Should Concern Youth? Two hundred 
fifty young people with that question upper- 
most in their minds met for a two-day con- 
ference at International House, New York, 
October 23-24. 


They met under the auspices of an organi- 
zation formed last May to foster social con- 
cern in young minds: the American Federation 
of Youth. The Federation’s purpose is: “To 
unite groups of young men and women, to in- 
terest them in local, national and international 
problems, to secure an expression of youth 
opinion, to quicken response to the needs of 
humanity, to develop in youth a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and to instil a spirit of fellow- 
ship and tolerance among all youth irrespect- 
ive of race, creed, nationality, social condi- 
tion, and political affiliation”. 


The fourteen affiliated clubs, for a large 
part local groups, include the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace; the League for Industrial 
Democracy; and the Social Problems Club of 
Columbia University. Thirty-three other 
groups sent representatives. 

Before thinking about their own situations 
the conference-goers listened to accounts of 
foreign youth movements; to the Secretary 
of the German Student Cooperative Associ- 
ation in America, (New Student, October 
3), the Secretary of the Chinese Student As- 
sociation and two members of the student 
delegation to Russia (New Student, Oct. 
11). “The youth of China broke up the chains 
of traditional thought and created an atmos- 
phere of intellectual freedom, and stimulation,” 
said a speaker. Most of the speakers had en- 
couraging reports of youth’s advance in other 
parts of the world. 

Discussion followed under the guidance of 
Dr. Goodwin B. Watson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The consensus of this 
discussion was finally expressed in a resolu- 
tion, adopted by a vote of 54 to 23, as follows: 
“The fall conference of the American Federa- 
tion of Youth, desirous of seeing the building 
of a youth movement which will embrace all 
youth organizations in a struggle against 
militarism, imperialism and child labor, recom- 
mends to the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion that it carry out a program of enlighten- 
ment on youth problems through debates, mass 
meetings, forums, and publications, in order to 
further effectively its fight for youth rights.” 


LETTER BO xX 


For Student Democracy 


Sirs:—The advice to student liberals con- 
tained in your editorial “A Point of Strategy” 
is decidedly Machiavellian, to say the least: 
“What these student liberals had better do”, 
you say, “is to quit demanding student goy- 
ernment for everyone and to start enjoying 
their own unique position of influence”. 

It seems to have escaped your attention 
that this “unique position” is based entirely 
upon the moral prestige built upon just such 
demand for such educational democracy as is 
involyed in student government for everyone. 

Allow me to point out, moreover, why I be- 
lieve the main point of your agreement is 
without merit and the whole structure is built, 
therefore, on sand. Without accepting your 
rather ill-considered parallel between General 
Wood and President von Hindenburg* and 
without subscribing to your opinion about 
Theodor Lessing, I am with you in your in- 
dignation over the attack on “academic” free- 
dom by the organized student body of the 
Institute of Technology at Hannover, Germany. 
I may add that this is not the first instance 
of students terrorizing academic lecturers of 
an unwelcome character by methods not un- 
known in European parliaments either, viz. 
—whistling, howling, throwing bottles and foul 
apples as well as engaging in fist fights for 
the purpose of stalling debates considered un- 
desirable. All those, I believe, who are in- 
terested and engaged in the pursuit of truth, 


* You may know that von Hindenburg is to 
many Germans n national hero as George Wash- 
ington was in his time or Maréchal Foch is in 
France today. He Is their hero because he freed 
Germany's Eastern provinces from the Russian 
invasion. Incidentally, von Hindenburg is the 
President of the German HRepublic, 


condemn these occurrences. But do we ad- 
yocate the abolishing of democracy in France 
or Germany because the fiery temper of these 
people leads them at times astray in their at- 
tempt of supporting what they believe is the 
“right of opinion’? Do we despair of the ulti- 
mate good of democracy because the “un- 
educated” hoi polloi at times produce “un- 
educated” public opinion? 

Mussolini and Fascism do. With them those 
who hold the club “start enjoying their own 
unique position of influence”. Shall we be- 
come intellectual Fascisti, brandishing the 
club of our superior brains “by divine right”? 
I shall say: no! 

Democracy, long lost under autocratic forms 
of government in states as well as educational 
matters, grows upon traditions of cooperation 
and respect for the other man’s opinion. It 
took England well nigh three centuries to grow 
into it successfully. Is it, then, a fair test of 
student self-government to point out the oc- 
casional shortcomings in an experiment as 
young as that of the German Student Re- 
public? 

Yours, ete. Carl J. Friedrich. 
Harvard University. 


Remorseless Sinners 


That “Pajama Parties Lack Remorse” is the 
thesis of Charles W. Wood’s article in the 
November New Masses. The Episcopal 
Church, says Mr. Wood, is perturbed over the 
changed attitude of college immoralists toward 
their derelictions. “Our younger generation, 
it has been decreed, must be provided with a 
conscience; and steps have been taken to pro- 
vide it. It has none today; and while it isn’t 
sinning on a larger scale than previous younger 
generations, it is getting altogether too much 
fun per sin.” Revelations in an Episcopal 
church organ of student immorality on a Red 
(range excursion from the University of 
Illinois is credited with arousing the clergy. 
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Suzzallo Affair Stirs 


Undergraduates 
By E. C. Stanley 


The News Editor of the University of 
Washington Daily discusses student re- 
action toward the Suzzuallo dismissal. The 
New Student of October 13 told of the 
issues involved in this case,—Editor. 


WO WORDS, sweeping by word of mouth 
faster than any mechanical invention 
could carry them through an astounded col- 
lege district—two hours of feverish meeting 
—then a serpentine, 2,500 strong, chanting as 
it marched two other words: “Strike! Fight!’ 
Thus in a paragraph can be told exactly the 
reaction of a disorganized, scattered student 
body on the evening of its first day at school 
when the news flashed out that its president, 
one of America’s foremost educators, had 
been summarily dismissed by the recognized 
agents of a political czar. 

And if another paragraph were written tell- 
ing how that deposed president pledged that 
student body anew to the ideal he had long 
preached, pledged them to carry on with their 
classes out of reverence to the ideal of Uni- 
versity Men and University Women, then 
would the story be complete and the most 
tragic and dramatic event in the history of 
Washington be written. 

Those first two words, “Prexy’s fired!” 
knocked the University of Washington com- 
munity into a cocked hat three weeks ago Mon- 
day night. 

3eyond question, few students had expected 
or considered it a possibility, that the present 
state-wide clash over higher education would 
go to the point to which the “Hartley Board 
of Regents” carried it in ousting without stated 
cause or public hearing, President Henry Suz- 
zallo. 

Unexpected though the news was it oc- 
casioned a student reaction greater than has 
any planned demonstration at Washington. 
At first this reaction took the form of mass 
meetings, rapidly demanding that the students 
walk out in indignant protest. 

For a feverish two hours such meetings 
swayed the student mind toward a strike, then 
sentiment veered and the scattered gather- 
ings swept together into a mass rally of loy- 
alty and tribute to Doctor Suzzallo. Before 
the “Campus White House”, in the light and 
glare of hastily snatched torches, that student 
mob paid a tribute incomparable in the annals 
of Washington for its depth of feeling, its 
sincerity. 


The Daily Speaks 


The University of Washington 
Daily has voiced what is accepted as the 
best expression of student opinion yet given 
concerning that tribute and the action which 
caused it. Under the caption, “The Crisis”, 
Erwin O. Rieger, editor, on the morning fol- 
lowing the dismissal, wrote: “...The Daily, 
in common with a majority of the students, 
believes flatly that there can be no reason- 
able or even plausible explanation of the Govy- 
ernor’s edict expressed through his personal 
Board of Regents. The Daily would wel- 
come such an explanation, but is convinced 
that none can be forthcoming. So direct a 
body blow cannot be taken with equanimity. 
It has, The Daily believes, no parallel in 
educational annals. Lacking other information 
for the reason that none has been youchsafed 


by Hartley adherents, The Daily must per- 
force regard the dismissal as the culmination 
of what is frankly termed the ‘rule or ruin’ 
policy. The Daily takes this view as the 
only logical deduction from the facts, and 
strictly against its wishes. It has no desire 
to become involved in political imbroglios, 
much less to be obliged to stand thus against 
a governor. But the course is plain when 
politics invade the campus itself as they now 
appear to do—despite the statement to the 
contrary made yesterday by A. H. B. Jordan” 
(president of the Board of Regents). 


Hasty Action Deprecated 


And looking to the future The Daily 
urged the following course: 

“Now that the blow has fallen, a new con- 
dition must be set. Never a sterner necessity 
in the history of the University than the one 
confronting it now. What will the student 
do? It is a situation calling for clear think- 
ing. Rabid soapbox speeches, hasty action; 
strike—these will not avail. These are futile 
thrusts, injudicious and self-destructive. These 
are not the way. 

“Washington, keep hold on_ yourselves. 
Washington, remember the sentiment of Presi- 
dent Suzzallo (for The Daily recognizes 
him still as president): ‘I have loved Alma 
Mater. I want you to love her also. Do noth- 
ing that would harm her; nothing that you 
cannot do as University men and women...’” 

Had those words been written today, three 
weeks after Doctor Suzzallo’s eviction, they 
would prove an exact description of the man- 
ner in which the University has conducted 
itself in this crisis. 

As in the previous issues which served as 
forerunners of the dismissal action, there are 
a few on the campus who lend their approval. 


STUDENT INTO 


Yes, there is something new under the sun. 
In early September, at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, there was held a unique and 
what may prove to be an epoch making con- 
ference of college students. The students who 
participated in this conference had spent their 
summer vacations as manual laborers in Amer- 
ican industries. A variety of experience was 
reported. Some of these students had become, 
for the time being, sheet riveters, warehouse 
truckers, waitresses, apprentice bookbinders. 
Others had worked in construction gangs, in 
paper box factories, in canneries, in printing 
establishments and in automobile factories. 


These students began their discussions by 
listing the industrial injustices, the evil effects 
of which have been observed at close range as a 
result of their own experience. Here they are: 


1. Lack of democratic relationship—no voice 
for workers in the management, 


2. Insecurity of employment—difficulty for 
the industrial worker to find a job, season- 
al lay-offs and unemployment. 


3. Monotony of muchine work. 


4. Inadequacy of and injustice arising from 
the profit motive. 


5. Comparative lack of opportunity 
growth or tor creative effort, 


6. Long hours. 
7. Low wages. 


&. Injustice of non-recognition of need as a 
fundamental factor in wage scales, 
9. Unsanitary conditions, 


for 


10. Class distinctions—lack of dignity and 
social standing for manual workers, 
11, Lack of reasonable recrentional facilities, 


including vacations with pay. 


Unquestionably, however, they are few in num- 
ber, and serve rather to prove the wholesale 
student disapproval than any general sentiment 
of approbation. 

Concerning the selection of a new president, 
student opinion is fairly unified. Under ex- 
isting conditions, as exemplified in the action 
of the Board of Regents, the students believe 
that an educator of standing in his profession 
cannot accept the post. Eventually, of course, 
some one must take the position. The condi- 
tions that individual will face, the cooperation 
he may expect, as felt by the student body, 
have also been voiced through The Daily. 
When it seemed possible that a new president 
would be selected within the week, The 
Daily declared: 

“Whoever he may be, this new president can- 
not expect a majority welcome from the stu- 
dent body. Whoever he may be, this new 
president cannot expect other than strained 
relations here. His way will be hard. That 
is only logical. 


The New President 


“This University, close to the kindly man 
who worked with it, still cannot see plausible 
reason for his dismissal. This is not for lack 
of trying. There are many here who would, 
though grudgingly, recognize the justice of the 
there is no other course.” 

“Until some explanation better than that 
so far offered can be put forth, the student 
body can regard the president-to-be only as 
an agent of a regime that has consistently 
denied what are intensely believed to be urgent 
University needs; as the holder of an office 
vacant not by necessity but by force. With 
fidelity to what now appear to be the facts 
there is no other course.”—RBy E. C. “Daak” 
Tonley, News Editor, U. of W. Daily. 


SHEET RIVETER 


Some general resolutions were adopted. The 
college strikebreaker was denounced. The ac- 
tion of students in underbidding the wage rates 
of local workers with families to support was 
deplored. It was felt, too, that if the professors 
of sociology and economics were to spend a 
fair share of their time as manual laborers they 
would be better qualified to teach industrial 
ethics. This suggestion was unanimously ex- 
tended to include college pastors and religious 
workers as well! The profit motive in industry 
was condemned without a dissenting vote. It 
was held to be essentially un-Christian and 
the root of many economic evils. These stu- 
dents insisted that service, to the community, 
was the only sufficient motive for a Christian- 
ized industrial order. 


This Earlham Conference was one of the 
projects being sponsored by the Continuation 
Committee of the Evanston Interdenominational 
Student Conference. Before adjourning, these 
students appointed their own committee for the 
extension of the students-in-industry movement, 
for coordinating it on a national scale, and for 
relating it wherever possible with the labor 
movement, the Church and the college.—From 
the Student News Letter, Federal 
Council of Churches. 


The Harvard Law School has opened a cam- 
paign for $5,000,000 throughout the country. 
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Letters 


“Write and tell the news” you said; 
So I wrote today,— 

Told of gossip and of friends, 

A new dress—a play; 

But one page, telling all my heart, 
That I threw away. 


“Write and tell the news” I said; 
So you wrote to-day,— 

Told of books and accidents, 

The weather, and a play. 

Did you too write all your heart 
And throw the page away? 


Chanson Naive 


We said the rain was fairy stuff 
And held our faces to it. 
We said “We are so silly,” 
And we laughed because we knew it. 


Then you stooped down to kiss me, 
For the rain was in my hair, 

And we said good-day to all who passed, 
And laughed to see them stare. 


Myra M. WATERMAN. 


“Which Helped You More: Studies or Activities?"’ 


By DALE WARREN 


gut of my mail the other morning there dropped an 
envelope postmarked with the name of the town 
where I had received my “college education.” 


The enclosed letter which I read with a commingling 
of interest and amusement came from the editor of 
the college paper and asked me if I would write an 
article from “four to five hundred words in length,” 
telling which had been more valuable to me, “the work 
put in on college studies or that devoted to extra-cur- 
riculum activities.” The editor went on to say that he 
was running a series of articles on the subject, written 
by recent graduates, that he felt sure any comment I 
might make would prove helpful and stimulating to 
undergraduate readers. 


My amusement grew, and instead of following my 
first inclination to drop the letter into the waste paper 
basket, I sat down that evening to answer it. I had 
no thought of silencing all future questions on the sub- 
ject nor did I intend to count my words for fear of 
over-stepping the five-hundred limit. 


Dear Sir, I wrote, your question is not a new one. 
It has been asked perennially since the days of the first 
graduating class and will continue to be asked, I sup- 
pose as long as young men go to college. The very fact 
that it is forever on the tip of the undergraduate 
tongue is just another way of saying that no very con- 
clusive answers can have as yet been given. In other 
words, your question, while logical from your point of 
view, is absurd—absurd, I mean, to try to answer. 


So I don’t intend to answer it at all, but propose 
merely to set down a few reflections which this subject 
seems, most unexpectedly, to crystallize into words. 


Can you imagine an American college without a cur- 
riculum? I can’t. Without a curriculum, there would 
be no boards of trustees, no professors, no courses, no 


such thing as Economics 301. And who, tell me, would 
go so far as to pay the tuition fees of the students? 


We go to college, ostensibly, to “learn something,” 
and by learning something we mean “getting some- 
thing out of our courses.” Isn’t that so? We know 
that there will be ‘“marks” in college just as there were 
marks in prep. school. We know, even if we may not 
admit it, that by arbitrary standards will our mental 
capacities be adjudged. We know, despite this, that 
we want to get good marks in our examinations. 


Confidentially, however, we expect to pitch on the 
baseball team and edit the college paper, join a good 
fraternity and be one of the boys, go on week-end trips 
to New York and read Cabell and Dreiser when we 
should be asleep. 


And so when Freshman year comes along we have 
it pretty firmly fixed in our minds that the curriculum 
is one thing and the extra-curriculum another. It is 
not altogether our fault. Our parents and friends 
think the same thing; so do the Faculty and most of 
our classmates. This, it seems to me, is the explana- 
tion of our error, although not much of an excuse for 
it. Some of us overemphasize the importance of the 
curriculum, some of us go to the other extreme. Very 
few of us find the connecting thread. 


What we have done is simply to follow along in true 
American style, without stopping to consider whether 
there might be another way. We have pinned to our 
minds a national characteristic—the propensity for 
differentiation, for classification, for the fine art of 
pigeon-holing. And the chances are that we will go 
through college making these rigid distinctions, and 
see to it later on that our sons do the same thing. 


Far be it from me to indict a people, as Edmund 
Burke expressed it in that bane of college entrance re- 
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quirements, but aren’t you continually oppressed by 
our American over-emphasis on organization? We are 
specialists in this field, we like to departmentalize, to 
relegate all things to their “proper place,” and at the 
same time to achieve a balance by mixing a little bit 
of everything. As it is with the nation, so it is with 
the individual. Hence our universities, with literature 
and metaphysics and professors on the one hand, and 
football teams and class committees and fraternities 
on the other. 


Just take a look at Oxford—no alumni associations, 
no “reunions,” no professional coaches, no class-room 
exercises, no daily schedule, no Freshman tests, no 
Puritanic intensity, no elaborate system of elections to 
a senior council. Yet it turns out men who can think 
and talk and get things done, who can climb mountains 
and play good tennis and understand Browning, men 
who can dance and raise families and talk the language 
of ditch diggers and debate in Parliament. 


I am not holding a brief for English universities; I 
have never been to one, except for three days in the 
summer. But I think they have many things to teach 
us. No English university man could have asked the 
question that you have asked me, no undergraduate 
editor of an English paper could be interested in the 
answer. It is because the English see life more as a 
whole, because they are interested in synthesis and 
not primarily in analysis. 


They seldom stop to think whether they are robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. They don’t divide up their days 
by hours and half-hours and thus continually have to 
reorganize their mental faculties. 


I suppose your days at college are much as mine used 
to be—a hurried breakfast and a run to get to the 8:10 
lecture in history. Then a shoe-shine and the morn- 
ing’s mail and a brief review of the economics assign- 
ment before the next class. Then a “study period” fol- 
lowed by fifty minutes of Latin before lunch. And the 
hectic afternoons! A committee meeting for ten min- 
utes, then Physics Lab., two and a half sets of tennis, 
and a rush for that five o’clock concert of chamber 
music that you don’t want to miss, then dinner. 


Do your friends drag you off to the movies as mine 
used to, and do you leave in the middle of the last reel 
to give out assignments to candidates for the paper? 
Do you go back to your room and read three acts of 
“Richard III’ for the coming Shakespeare quiz, and 
finally throw the book and talk to your room-mate 
about the next prom as you are getting undressed? 


Are your days a regular kaleidoscope, first one color 
and then another, now one pattern and now a second? 
Are you as adept as I used to be at readjusting your 
thought and activity with each hour of the day, at con- 
tinually stopping one thing to do something else, at 
never learning or doing anything thoroughly? I will 
never forget those glamorous days with their frenzied 
gestures and their utter lack of correlation. As I look 
back upon them, now that you take me to task, the 
pomaplasras lack of perspective seems almost unbeliev- 
able. 


We are so intense here in America, and in college 
particularly. We specialize, we “go in” for things. If 
we are not overwhelmed by the thousand and one 
trifles that make college a veritable merry-go-round, 
we work for a letter in football, or a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, seldom for both. If we are less talented we like 
to be voted the “busiest” at the end of Senior year, and 
we have coined the unique phrase, “best all-round man 
outside of athletics.” 


We “scrimmage or we scan,”’ we consider Homeric 
quotations out of place on the football field, and the 
scholar does not think his scholarship enriched by the 
rhythm only good oarsmen know. We rush around the 
campus with our classmates on Saturday night; we 
hardly ever think of discussing such closely related 
subjects as Plato and the minimum wage system with 
our philosophy instructor in a book-lined study before 
smouldering embers. Our faculties have little sym- 
pathy with us if we think the rich, grimy book of hu- 
man nature more interesting than any item we can 
find in the University Library. 


The Greek tenet of the golden mean has been clouded 
by the smoke of countless factories and the demands 
of ‘Father’s business” often make the determining 
factor when we come to choose our own courses. Have 
not many of us grubbed night and day as business man- 
ager of some campus periodical because we thought it 
would help us in Advertising, and then drifted casu- 
ally into Architecture after graduation? 


I am speaking of my contemporaries; just keep 
track of yours, and see how often this proves to be 
the case. Sometimes we have thought we would just 
loaf through four years of college because we would 
have to work hard enough afterwards to make up for it. 


At all events, we have lost much of the interrelation 
of things. We have set our classmates down as 
“grinds,” “athletes,” “charm-chasers” and in most 
cases have accepted these decrees as final. We have 
divided our minds into watertight compartments. How 
many of us have sat up to “put the paper to bed’”’ and 
then gone back to our rooms to browse through the 
journal of Horace Walpole and his press at Strawberry 
Hill? How many of us have felt akin to the old Roman 
orators as we have spent a listless evening in debating 
trials? How many of us have taken a worn copy of 
Walt Whitman to the woods with us on a perfect after- 
noon in April? How many of us have talked with the 
Italian bootblack the wiser for our studies in history 
or social economics? 


Just as long as we continue to think of the curricu- 
lum and the extra-curriculum as separate entities, we 
shall go on wasting time in the attempt to discover 
the relative value of the two. Just as long as we keep 
subdividing the curriculum and the extra-curriculum 
into half a hundred disconnected sectors, we shall con- 
tinue to obscure the whole picture. 

When we learn that, taken together and considered 
as one, they constitute one of the greatest of all adven- 
tures, we shall get a clearer idea of what college is all 
about. Let us realize that we play games, not to pro- 
duce championship teams, but to quicken the pulse of 
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life and to sense the kingliness of sport in all ages; let 
us realize that we work on college committees, not to 
be “big men,” but to rub shoulders with our fellows 
and to grasp something of the magic of coordinated 
effort; let us realize that we take courses, not to “pass 
examinations,” but to win through the stimulus of in- 
tellectual contact rewards that will refresh and sweeten 
the rest of our days. Then we shall perhaps react to 
the intoxication arising from a mixture of zestful mat- 
ters, and glide serenely over the Slough of Despond 
that stretches out before those who believe that life is 
merely the sum of its parts. 


I don’t want you to think that I am up in arms 
against our system of college education, because I 
really haven’t thought very seriously about it until to- 
night, and if I had the four years to live over again, 
I should probably slip right back into the same old 
grooves. Neither do I want you to think that I expect 
this letter to produce much of an effect on you or any- 
body else. I merely want to forestall any surprise you 
may have, say ten years hence, when some undergrad- 
uate editor asks you the same question, and you sud- 
denly realize that you have come to very much the 
same conclusion. 


GREEN 


(THE OCCIDENT, U. OF CALIFORNIA) * 


A Farmer’s son came to college. He knew all about 
the feeling of a plough tearing through rich, black soil, 
knew the feeling of the dragging pull of a cow’s teats, 
knew the song of the meadow-lark in the cool damp 
of an early morning, knew the rich smell of manure 
in the barn and the rustle of life in the hay mow. 


He went in to supper in the evenings and ate rich, 
wholesome foods from a stained and torn table-cloth, 
whose ragged gap in the center exposed the brown- 
white of the pine table. His father talked about the 
time when electric lights would get to the farm, while 
his mother and sister cleared the table of its thick 
white plates. Bruce didn’t care very much whether 
the lights came to the farm or not. There certainly 
couldn’t be a light that gave a more mellow sense of 
satisfaction than the yellow glow of an oil-lamp. Of 
course, the lamp on the table was cracked on the top 
and blackened at the bulge, and sometimes you stumb- 
led over things. It made you feel like sitting in the 
midst of darkness hugging a glow, when all the corn- 
ers of the room were dark. 


Bruce went to high school, and in the evenings he 
had to study. Once, when Bruce and his father went 
to sell a bit of land to old man Rawls, he went by a 
college. Gee, it was funny the feeling he had then. 
That’s the reason he was studying now,—so that some- 
time he could feel like that again. 


Bruce went to college with the song of the lark in 
his ear, the smell of the rich manure in his nostrils, 
the feel of the plough in his hands, and the freshness 
of the morning in his soul. 


Bruce pledged a fraternity, and secretly worried 
behind an eye that smiled. He remembered the night 
someone pinned a pledge badge on his coat, and they 
all shook his hand the same way, and made him feel 
good. But he couldn’t understand it all, the way the 


* The University of California has no responsibility for 
this story; it should be explained that in crediting it to “The 
Occident, U. of California,” we merely indicate a purely formal 
geographic fact that once was. 

The University officials, promptly upon the appearance of 
this story, cashiered the student editor who printed it. 


fellows talked and acted—not that they weren’t the 
best sort of good sports, and all that; but he felt dirty 
and unclean when he was in the room with them. 

He used to go for long walks all by himself, and 
walk and walk until he felt clean. Sometimes he 
walked into the country and sat for quite a long time 
until he heard a lark and then he strode back with 
his blood singing, and a meadow-lark in his ears. He 
hated to enter the house when the lark was singing 
because it called up the memory of a time when he 
found a dead lark under a tree in the field. 

It was quiet and sunny and dry, and the shade of 
the tree was like a drink. Poor lark! He looked at 
its throat, and wondered about it. How soft it was. 
Gosh, he felt sorry. 

Lying under the tree, he wondered about the lark 
and how different the dead bird looked from old Pete 
when he was lying dead on the bed upstairs. Pete died 
from too many black bottles. Bruce wondered how 
the bird had died, and if Pete would have looked like 
the bird if it hadn’t been for the bottles. Well, any- 
way, he always thought about the tree and the lark 
after a walk in the country. 

This was Monday night, and all the pledges had to 
tell about the things they had done during the week. 
It made Bruce uncomfortable, and he couldn’t think 
about the lark. A fellow was standing at the head of 
the table now, talking about what he had done over 
the week-end. Bruce felt sick each time these brag- 
ging confessions were made. This one was telling 
about a girl he had taken to a dance. He had taken 
her out before, but then she wouldn’t do anything. 
This time, though, he had given her some whiskey, 
and stopped the car on a side road, had turned out the 
lights and started to neck. He had tried to get his 
hand on her, but she wouldn’t let him. He had given 
her some more to drink. He said he had hated to 
think of letting her have all that liquor and not get- 
ting anything out of it. 

The fellows around the table laughed, and Bruce 
laughed too, and felt sick and a long way off. He tried 
not to listen, but the story went on... The second 
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drink had loosened her up and it had been a cinch; 
she had gotten hotter’n hell. 


Wouldn’t he ever finish? Was it to go on forever? 
Bruce tried to think of the lark, but the vision of clean 
putty colored hands playing with a girl’s breasts 
danced in front of his eyes. The fellow talked on un- 
til the end, and then sat down with a conscious smirk 
on his face. He was praised and kidded about his 
technique and everybody guessed that his liquor 
hadn’t been wasted after all. 


Bruce wondered what he would talk about when his 
turn came. You couldn’t think when your mind felt 
like a dirty rag and you felt sick and crawling inside. 
He couldn’t tell them about the lark, or how the wind 
seeped through his clothes when he walked along the 
damp road in the cool evening, or how good was the 
smell of the rain left lying over the fields. He couldn’t 
tell them how much he loved just the greenness of 
things that grew. He knew what they wanted him to 
talk about, but... 


He couldn’t talk about her like that. He never 
talked about her, and he talked a lot sometimes. He 
never felt sick when he thought about a long black 
night, and there wasn’t any whiskey, or ugly things 
crawling about. He met her in a barn one night, when 
she was looking for a borrowed strainer, and they 
talked about the number of eggs that were hidden in 
the hay, and how his father intended to run the water- 
pump by electricity when it came out that way. It 
grew dark in the barn, until just a shadowy face was 
speaking to him, and a pair of round eyes that ex- 
pressed something beautiful in him. He couldn’t see 
her body, but he sensed it like something more than 
real in the darkness. He kissed her shadowy face, 
and felt her soft body; and then they lay in the crin- 
kling hay, while he whispered things he could feel but 
never could express before. That hour was like a warm 
sweet drink of stars. 


How could he tell them that? Some of them would 
understand, he knew, but they would grin when he 
sat down, and he would feel embarrassed, hurt, as if 
he had torn something precious. Perhaps it was the 
town that made people talk like that, and not some- 
thing in the people themselves. The town was dead, 
void of inspiration. It was a college town. 


Bruce lived in the house for two months, till one 
day a friend told him he had a party coming off in 
the next town, and asked him to come along to help 
out the bunch by taking the extra girl they had. 
Bruce liked the fellow, and he was curious. It was 
this kind of thing that the fellows talked about the 
most and seemed to get the most enjoyment from, so 
he might as well try it. 


The party was in a friend’s house in the next town, 
a few miles from Urbanis. Bruce hadn’t had a chance 
to see what his girl looked like because she ran out 
from the restaurant where she had worked, asked 
which one was he, and immediately sat down on his 
lap. The house was quite a ways from town, light 


shone through the yellow shades in square blots. 
When Bruce entered the door he was confronted with 
two bodies wrapped up together on the davenport. The 
fellow was kissing the girl; the only sign of acknowl- 
edgement of their presence was a wave of the girl’s 
hand. 


He took a good look at the girl, compared her with 
the others and was satisfied that this girl was just 
as good looking as the rest. They all drank enough 
to make them feel foolish and irresponsible. They 
danced. The girl danced with Bruce. 


Bruce thought he was dancing with a nude girl. 
He watched the man and woman on the davenport, he 
held the girl tighter in his arms and whispered things 
in her ears. The girl consciously urged him on with 
her body, with her eyes, with the things she uttered 
with her mouth. He and the girl took another drink 
and sat down on a bench. The girl went upstairs and 
left Bruce sitting on the bench. Bruce watched her 
legs disappear up the stairs and held to the edge of 
the bench with his hands. The man on the daven- 
port was there with the girl’s body. Bruce felt weak 
and gazed at the stairs. He stood up and yawned, 
peered drunkenly around him to see if. anyone was 
looking. On the stairs Bruce wondered in which room 
he would find her. Reaching the hallstairs he gazed 
down the rows of doors until he found her standing 
half concealed in the gloom of an opened door. She 
disappeared and Bruce entered the room. 


When Bruce and the other fellows returned home 
the next morning, he went directly to his room. His 
room-mate asked him how the party was, and Bruce 
wouldn’t say. Then some of the other fellows came 
in, and started bragging about the party, told about 
Bruce being found with a “hasher,” and how drunk 
he was, how drunk they were, how much better their 
women were than the ones the others brought. Bruce 
was intoxicated by a superior feeling, and told them 
that wasn’t anything. He had a girl at home who 
was a lot better than this one. 


Afterwards, when Bruce was alone, he didn’t feel 
right about it. He remembered the night in the barn, 
the clean odor of the hay. He looked at himself a 
long time in the mirror, until footsteps in the hall 
made him scamper to his books and assume a studi- 
ous air. 


Bruce went for a walk the next day. He hadn’t 
walked for a long time. He was losing the feel of the 
meadows, the homey sensation of the dilapidated 
fences. The grass didn’t smell so good, or look so 
green, and the lark was becoming just a bird. Perhaps 
he had been staying in too much lately, not getting 
out in the open enough. It would be nice to go home 
again. 


Vacation was near, and he was going home. It 
didn’t seem so good, and he was a little afraid that he 
couldn’t go back to the song of the lark, smell rich 
manure in his nostrils, feel the plough in his hands, 
and the freshness of the morning in his soul. 
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Teeth on Edge 


By GEORGE JARRBEE 


THE captain was a hard nut, an impossible tyrant. 

Disgrace to the arms of the United States and all 
that. The men talked over doing away with him. Easy 
to pot just one when hundreds of human beings were 
getting theirs. Howell hesitated to join the killer gang. 
A blue-eyed fellow, well-meaning, he had been brought 
up in the house of a greedy merchant and during the 
impressionable years had been put through the con- 
ventional college-mill. His mentality had struck a bal- 
ance, business man instincts in one tray and decency, 
art and love in the other. He did not find the army 
conducive to the better things, but vaguely hoped to 
get through without making too much of a bum out 
of himself. “Join us, and help rid the earth of a mutt,” 
the killers pleaded. “I must think about it,” said 
Howell. 


Then he had to take a letter for censoring. A letter 
to his wife. What hit men hard was that they had to 
reveal their secrets to this captain. “I’m sort of used 
to the dirty praists, but I can’t stand this guy,” whis- 
pered Private Regan to Howell as he strode in. The 
captain sneered and began to read coarsely the words 
of warm affection written on the eve of battle. The 
officer found fault with what he thought indicated the 
company’s position. “I say, Howell, you can’t put that 
sort of thing in. And aren’t some of these expressions 
unsoldierly ?” 


The enlisted man’s teeth were on edge. He kept his 
temper and strode out with a steaming face. He went 
straight up to the schemers. “I’ve thought it over. 
Let me in.” 


Bugles! and they fell in and started up to the line. 
Muttering ran from man to man, a hate strange to the 
students, clerks and agrarians they had been; they put 
by the carefully cultivated hate for the enemy and 
conserved venom against a stoop-shouldered sturdy 
figure, their captain. This fellow was not content with 
stinging on his own unfortunates, he must needs get 
after other enlisted men found along the terrible road 
that leads to battle. Now the earth began to tremble 
with the concussion of enemy projectiles. The captain 
rasped at a chap in a shell-hole to get up. Chap had 
curious dreamy expression, as if for the first time he 
was seeing Carcassonne; he struggled to his feet. The 
captain groaned and waved him away. The dreamy 
chap had no abdomen. Howell slung him a first aid 
package—as if that could help!—and the column 
slogged on. 

Private Howell let out his emotions into visions of 
wife and home. He loved the Dutch farmhouse and 
the girl who made it a better home than other fellows 
had. Pictures came of summer evenings on the moun- 
tain and her voice: 


“ “Through the laurel the night wind cometh; 
Sweetheart, come to me!’ ” 


They had spelled out Browning together, become emo- 


tional with Dickens; there had been canoeing on a 
gleaming river, and tennis with courteous friends. 
How far away were those things, how worth while, 
and how worthless this war business! And the cap- 
tain! Howell’s teeth clicked shut. 


The column did not like its surroundings. Decency 
still ruled most men’s minds. Hard, though, to look 
forward to better things. More men and authorized 
parts in shell-holes. The earth-shaking more violent. 
Made up of good material, the column slogged on stead- 
ily. Now the first enemy shrapnels snapped overhead 
and comrades fell out, not of their own volition. Bee 
hind them a welcome sound, the deeper crash of their 
own guns. No more shrapnels. The Heinie was sé 
lenced! The captain faced about, with eager counte 
nance. ‘Hurrah, men!’ Two hundred pairs of eyeg 
glowered back. 


“No use trying to do something for these scuts,* 
muttered the captain. He had been struck in the thigh 
by a bit of shrapnel and his left boot was filling with 
blood. Brought up on a meager New England farm it 
was natural for him to find things hard. All his life 
he had had to slog along, so this wretchedness was 
nothing new. No use attempting to understand these 
big strange young fellows; through the present hard 
circumstances he would have to drive them as he would 
his plow through stubbly Berkshire fields. 


In spite of himself again he turned and faced his 
men; kindly words struggling to his lips, but at the 
hard stare greeting him he jerked his head forward 
and pushed on with set, determined features. 


Plap-plap! Trapped in a machine-gun crossfire, 
men began to drop rapidly. Again bonging behind 
them, and the enfilade ceased. ‘Hurrah!’ said the 
captain, this time to himself. His hold over the boys 
seemed to be relaxed. Some coolly stepped out of line 
and made themselves comfy in shell-holes. The cap- 
tain merely grunted to them. Soon the company was 
up to its objective, a battered trench half filled with 
smelly water. Howell glanced down and saw two 
greenish thigh bones sticking up above the oily surface, 
and he looked no more at the water. Already occupy- 
ing the trench were some fed-up infantrymen, the 
slender remains of a company that at full strength had 
gone in the day previous. The New England captain 
stormed at them. “Why aren’t you advancing?” 

Up from the water arose a shrimp who also pro- 
claimed himself a captain, and further that he and his 
men had had enough and would not go a step. 

The hard-boiled one took a drink of rum. 
gangway for men who will!” 

“It’s all yours!” said the shrimp politely. 

Well rummed up, the ex-farmer bullied on his men 
till they hit another ditch partly filled with water and 
putrescence. By this time the company was only half- 
strength and thoroughly on the verge of mutiny. The 
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captain was standing quite still, staring at hell scenes 
just ahead. Regan laid a rifle on some rocks, casually, 
yet the muzzle was but three feet from the officer’s 
spine and aimed right at it. The weapon was cocked 
and loaded. A defect of the U. S. Enfield model 1917 
was that if it was cocked and a fairish weight were 
dropped on it the piece would go off. Howell was ready 
to let go his helmet on the rifle when his attention was 
diverted by the sight of a big can of soup approaching. 
Other cans had started and only this one had got 
through. Pretty slim rations, but it would be some- 
thing. The boys got their tins out. 

As was his privilege the captain went to it first. He 
bent over the steaming soup. Already a bit sick from 
overmuch rum, the hot odor made him more so, and 
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he heaved up right into the soup. This was too much. 
Regan shifted the rifle. Howell accidentally dropped 
his helmet. 

The bullet punctured the captain’s pelvis. Blood 
jetted out as if there was a big pump behind it. The 
captain turned and looked at his men reproachfully. 
In return he got the same stony stare. After a few 
seconds the officer fell on his face. His teeth set on 
edge Howell ran forward, felt for his first aid packet. 
Gone! He had thrown it to the disembowelled chap in 
the shell-hole! As he fumbled for the captain’s, his 
comrades jumped on him and dragged him back. The 
hard-boiled New Englander took a long time to die. 

“Tough steak!” moaned Howell, and felt badly about 
it for two weeks. 


and Politics 


By WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


T HE young man or woman who does not take an 

interest in politics is suffering from a mental de- 
fect in very much the same kind of way as a person 
who has no ear for music or no foot for a walk is the 
victim of a physical defect. As a result, he is shut 
off from a vital field of comprehension and experience 
occupied exclusively by the human race. 

I do not confine the meaning of the word ‘politics’ 
to the comparatively narrow range of subjects which 
sce normally dealt with by Parliaments and Municipal 
Councils and discussed with hectic unreality at demo- 
cratic elections. Nor are persons interested in politics 
necessarily concerned in the peculiar metabolic proc- 
esses of political parties. I am thinking of politics in 
the much wider sense in which the term was used in 
ancient Greece, when it was understood to denote the 
entire range of human affairs which were of public 
concern. Plato in the Republic and Aristotle in the 
Politics regard religion and poetry and sexual rela- 
tions as being political questions not less than the con- 
stitution of the state, and foreign affairs. 

From this point of view, therefore, Politics is really 
a creative art embracing nearly the whole of life; and 
of no other field of activity is Bergson’s saying that 
“we create the future” more true. Consequently, for 
a student to confess that he is uninterested in politics 
is equivalent to his admitting a lack of interest in so- 
ciety, in the development and evolution of the human 
race, in the destiny of mankind: which is a reflection 
on the student rather than on politics. Such an at- 
titude of mind is outrageously indecent at the present 
critical juncture, when it is obvious that civilization 
all over the world is undergoing a crucial transforma- 
tion and that a period of emergency is in process in 
which everyone is called upon to pull his weight in 
the boat. 

Fortunately it is becoming less common than it was 
to find adult students at the University and elsewhere 
imbued with that complete pre-occupation with their 
own private affairs, that deadening absorption in the 
petty pursuit of money, and a career, which is looked 


upon as so meritorious a definition of citizenship by 
vulgar minded parents who want their children to be 
what they call “successful” (forgetting the wise man’s 
remark that “nothing fails like success”). Neverthe- 
less increasing specialization in higher education is 
tending to prevent the student from cultivating that 
sense of the relationship between diverse matters 
which is the essence of political understanding. The 
student of chemistry who has no time for the study of 
foreign affairs and social ethics may one day realize 
that to spend years on the study of an applied science 
without attending to the forces which may render it 
either a blessing or a curse is to have the outlook of 
a Robot; the embryonic mining engineer who fails to 
take account of the impact of western civilization on 
native races in China and South Africa and elsewhere, 
and the social outlook of the coal miners in England 
and the steel smelters in Pittsburg, will never be more 
than a lopsided technician; the student of law who 
does not ponder the profound discontent of vast num- 
bers of men and women in every country in the West- 
ern world, and consider the relation between economic 
aspiration and legal development, may live to see exist- 
ing systems of law topple over as rapidly as the dynas- 
ties of Europe during the storm of the war. 

But what is the good of an “interest in politics,” it 
may be asked, unless the student has ideals and a desire 
to serve his fellow creatures? A mere academic in- 
terest uninformed by goodwill is obviously useless. 
Yet altruism cannot be taught or implanted; the seeds 
must be there by nature. 

This question is not, however, a serious one. There 
is no shortage of idealism among students. The Uni- 
versities and the cities of Europe and America are 
filled with young men and women overflowing with 
hare-brained ideas for the regeneration of mankind. 
At 19 or 21 anyone who is not a congenital cynic can 
have ideals. What is much harder is to have ideals at 
26 or 28. What is still more difficult is to be doing 
something effective towards realizing those ideals at 30. 

At 21 or thereabouts the average decent and well- 
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circumstanced young person has just discovered a few 
of the hideous injustices which abound in the world 
and has for the first time noticed the down-trodden 
and oppressed of the earth. In about five minutes he 
is in burning revolt; in another ten, on fire with half 
a dozen schemes for the ubiquitous installation of 
Truth, Beauty, and Justice, usually commencing with 
the abolition of money and the immediate return to 
the communism erroneously believed to have been 
practised by the primitive Christians. 


At college you can hold those ideals and with a little 
imagination not transgress them too flagrantly in prac- 
tice. But when you leave the University it is a dif- 
ferent matter. When that occurs you have either got 
to temporise with the world and its iniquities or be a 
voice crying in the wilderness. The world doesn’t mind 
your being a voice crying in the wilderness in the least 
and will neither kill you nor torture you nor throw you 
into prison. It merely refuses to let you earn any 
money. A few courageous souls face the music and 
scrape along in penury for a year or two. Then they fall 
in love and all other thoughts—social ideals, ethical 
schemes and all—fall away like autumn leaves before 
the wind in face of the paramount desire to marry, to 
possess a home and sufficient income to maintain it in 
comfort and security. 


A complete volte face, a human transformation, is 
quite a common fact of everyday life as a result of this 
experience. And in one sense it is true that every 
time a young man and woman fall in love a social dis- 
aster occurs. 


But this need not be so. If students would realize 
that in order to be useful and effective and construc- 
tive in political or social work it is not necessary to 
live outside the world, or even desirable to attempt to 
do so, a huge mass of wasted effort would be saved. 


A way of approach which avoids the disillusionment 
and futility of which I have spoken is by the scientific 
method. The scientific approach to politics postulates 
that goodwill and altruism are necessary, but are not 
sufficient in themselves to overcome the difficulties with 
which our complex modern society is faced. Then, 
again, the scientist deals with particular parts of the 
social world, and does not attempt to cover it as a 
whole with loose sweeping generalizations. And he 
employs the inductive method. 


With this conception in mind, the student can go 
into his job freely and with an easy mind. His work- 
ing environment is to be not a mere incident to the 
necessary business of earning a living, but a laboratory 
of social investigation. He has got his hands in the 
very clay of economic organization in a way which is 
not open to the professor sitting entrenched behind his 
college walls; and he is determined to turn his oppor- 
tunity to good advantage. 


He commences to note down with scientific detach- 
ment every fact of social significance to be observed in 
his occupation: the method of control, the relation be- 
tween the industry or profession itself and the ancil- 
lary industries with which it is connected, its methods 


of production and consumption, its finance, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to society which result 
from the present system and so on. Gradually the 
simple doctrinaire slogans which previously existed in 
his head fade away before a new sense of the complex- 
ity of the problem and a dawning realization of his 
own ignorance. He gradually masters the whole sub- 
ject; and a scheme of reorganization and reform, per- 
haps going to the very roots of social change, begins to 
take shape in his head. 

At this point the student becomes a really useful 
person in the political scheme of things. He has some- 
thing of a definite nature to contribute to the evolu- 
tionary process. Incidentally he has probably got to 
know more about his business or profession than most 
people engaged in it, which is useful from a vocational 
point of view; and, what is more important, he has a 
feeling of creativeness which keeps his soul alive. 

This is the sort of work which is most needed in poli- 
tics to-day. What I have outlined above is a mere ex- 
ample of a method which will vary in its application 
in each case and is not put forward as an exhaustive 
definition of all that a student should undertake in 
politics. It does not preclude the ordinary political 
activities such as public speaking, canvassing, and so 
forth. It is intended to do no more than to suggest a 
way of looking at things. The method has certain ad- 
vantages. It reconciles altruistic endeavour with the 
application of scientific method to social problems; it 
enables a man to get the decencies of life without 
stifling his desire to make a useful contribution to pol- 
itical reconstruction; it is a way which is open to al- 
most everybody; it is the kind of work for which a 
world in danger and in darkness is crying. 


Columbia Junior, by Wolf Krell 
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A Momentary Stir 


By MARGARET H. SPEER 


BBEFORE I went to William and Mary College I pic- 

tured it as a pleasant place. I thought of it as the 
second oldest college in the United States—a college 
with several faded, red brick buildings covered with 
English ivy surrounded by shade trees and a boxwood 
hedge. It had graduated Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison and George Wythe. Williamsburg, Virginia, 
I imagined was a town where a Northern girl might 
discover that hospitable, courteous people were a real- 
ity, not a fiction. 

Last spring when I was looking for a summer school 
that offered courses in Greek, a man who had received 
an honorary degree from William and Mary said to 
me, “Why don’t you go to William and Mary? It isa 
wonderful place. The college has become co-educa- 
tional. The boys and girls there are poor, but they 
are hungry for knowledge. I never saw young people 
so eager to learn. Williamsburg is a quaint town — 
an old Southern town with a wide street called the 
Duke of Gloucester Street.” 

I reached Williamsburg the middle of June. It was 
very hot. The wind blew the sand in swirls on the 
flat, unoiled streets. Williamsburg was the Colonial 
capitol of Virginia, so the streets have dignified names. 
Negroes were driving Ford chasses with grocery boxes 
for seats and the baggage tied on with ropes. The 
white people sat on the front porches in rocking chairs 
with their hands folded in their laps. They were not 
even fanning. 

Seattered about quite carelessly over the central part 
of the town stood the college buildings. From the 
front porch of a dormitory you could look in the back 
windows of another. The older dormitories were 
plastered on the outside with baseball scores written 
everywhere in large letters. 

Tyler Annex, a girls’ dormitory, was a salvaged war 
building, covered with gray tar paper. A thin layer 
of sand lay on the floor of the rooms. Some students 
particularly interested in sanitation came early before 
the classes began and fumigated their rooms with 
sulphur and carbolic. Girls would do their own wash- 
ing in the bathroom of a dormitory and hang the 
clothes to dry on lines strung across their rooms. 

During the nine weeks I was at the College the 
President and faculty never assembled with the stu- 
dents. There was a “popular” lecture once a week 
in the college chapel—the chapel where there were 
no services on Sunday. The friends of a Harvard 
graduate student who was giving a course in English 
gathered one evening to hear him read an elaborate 
paper on Shaw. He quoted all the authorities he could 
find and rarely lifted his eyes from the sheets. 

The girls spent the day sleeping when they were 
not in classes. How informal the classes were as they 
spread out on the lawn between the building marked 
“Library” over the door in white light letters and the 
Phi Beta Kappa building that was being constructed 


like a skyscraper with steam shovels and power drills! 
We sat on benches without backs on the withered grass. 
I can still hear the ugly sound of the power drills and 
feel the hot blasts of air as the wind blew over from 
the swampy flats of Jamestown. 

There are two animals that thrive in Williamsburg 
—flies and dogs. Neither is shut out of a public 
building. When a class was held indoors the yellow 
and white hunting dog in the corner of the room did 
not walk about or bark. He only flapped his large 
ears at the flies that swarmed in through the un- 
screened windows. Sometimes the ‘‘professor” would 
rise from his chair tilted against a post, walk to the 
door, lean out, and spit. The students did not snicker. 
They were too busy either reading ponies or sleeping. 

I suggested to a student who had been at the college 
for several years that life would be more enjoyable if 
the windows were screened—at least cotton netting 
could be used if wire screening was too expensive. 
“Yes,” she said, “but we only stay in this room for an 
hour a day. Who wants to bother tacking up netting? 
It is too much work.” 

The students had no cooperative societies. They 
bought their books from an ex-student who ran a drug 
store and bookshop with a tearoom adjoining. He 
charged the list prices on all books and Huyler’s prices 
for soft drinks and ice cream. 

The social life of the college sprang to life in the 
evening. The students appeared again on the campus, 
but it was a changed campus. Dim lights shone from 
strings of electric bulbs strung from tree to tree. The 
boys in their suits of striped seersucker that looked 
like pajamas sat on the benches with the girls. The 
boy’s arm was about the girl. All of the classrooms 
were lighted. As I walked by I could hear an earnest 
student reciting his lesson to an empty room. 

All the students wanted was to get credits. The 
courses offering the most credits were crowded. Many 
of the students were not teachers. They were the reg- 
ular college students trying to become commercial as- 
sets as quickly as possible. It would have been far 
better for them if they had spent the summer on the 
farm or in the shop. They cared nothing about ideas. 
They never discussed them as their principal aim in 
life was to avoid trouble. Somehow ideas caused 
trouble. , 

The students suffered from poverty. They repre- 
sented the “poor whites” of Virginia and they entered 
the college with the cruel handicaps that perhaps only 
poverty in Tidewater Virginia can bestow. For they 
were neither ambitious nor envious or fond of talking. 
They came to the college without the educational ne- 
cessities from high schools where the Latin courses 
given by an undernourished woman stopped with 
Cicero. Even the pitfalls of modern fiction had not 
confronted them—for they did not care to read. Tired, 
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overworked professors could not, even with daily class 
all throughout the year, offset the lost years of their 
students. 

The students were typical of the people from whom 
they sprang—people who hate modernity with its 
cleanliness, its scientific farming, its manufacturing. 
Farming is too tiresome for them. Oranges and 
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bananas and sometimes scraggy green apples were the 
only fruit to be bought in Williamsburg. 

The people are asleep spiritually as well as physi- 
cally. Poverty does not wake them because they do 
not realize they are suffering from starvation. Nor 
does the College of William and Mary cause more than 
a momentary stir in their lives. 


Freshman 


By C. RALPH BENNETT 


PictuRE the American college freshman. Remove 

from your mind those dear old stories of the past 
generation, where the poor boy shouted “Rah, rah, 
rah!”, and suffered from nobility; and those dark red 
stories of to-day, where the youngster labors on a 
saxophone and is soaked in gin and viciousness. He 
is none of it. He is just a mighty healthy human 
being, a young human being—he has life and eager- 
ness and character—he’s himself. He hasn’t grown 
up yet, but he grows fast. He’s a splendid fellow. 

And he is the most important person in the Ameri- 
can college to-day. 

There lies the tragedy. For the instruction given 
to that freshman in all our colleges is poor. In the 
small colleges it is improving. In the large universi- 
ties it is appalling. 

For some years I have taught freshmen. It is fas- 
cinating teaching; I enjoy it. I have seen these fresh- 
men come into their new environment—do you recol- 
lect how dreadfully new that fall day was?—gawky, 
self-conscious, wondering, hoping, fearing—terribly 
afraid that they aren’t going to be able to “stand the 
gafi,” and still more afraid of showing that fear. I 
have watched the remarkable change in the small-town 
boy as he makes his first real contacts with a larger 
world, and likes them, though they frighten him. I 
have seen the “sophisticated” class president from the 
large city high school—shining bright with all the 
graces, so “‘blasé’”’ that he pains himself—try to bluit 
out—and fail pitifully at the bluffing——his natural con- 
fusion at the newness, the strangeness, the largeness, 
the impersonality of the whole college machine. 

Freshmen are beginners. They are taking their 
first step alone. They haven’t yet learned that step. 
They have heard that the road is rough, that the woods 
are dark; and the way does wind through gloomy tim- 
ber. They have been accustomed to high schools and 
prep schools and their methods and their teachers. 
They have never before felt so unimportant, so very 
small a ripple in so very large a pond. They are not 
at all sure the whole thing isn’t devilishly unpleasant. 
They have not lost their interest. Their curiosity tugs 
at them. But they aren’t certain that they didn’t take 
the wrong turn at the crossroads. They are from 
Missouri, these youngsters. They need to be helped. 
They need to be encouraged. 

It was a great day when they all left home. Beyond 
the hills lay “‘College,’”’ under rosy skies of mystery. 
It looked good then. Home looks better now. And 


yet, does one of these boys and girls think of going 
back there? Not one. I said they are fine “kids.” 

The very fact that they are the newest part of the 
college makes them important. They are the founda- 
tion. What is done for them and to them will deter- 
mine the character of the college product, for fresh- 
men grow up. Their first impressions will be vivid, 
and their first impressions will last (some old saws 
are true). These freshmen need the best teachers 
their college or their university possesses. 

They do not get the best teachers. Most of them do 
not get good teachers—most of them go to the larger 
universities. Often they get the poorest teachers. The 
conviction has grown upon me as I have watched the 
teachers work. 

I know the large university. I was schooled in one 
of the east. I have taught in it in the west. It is an 
information dispensary operated on a production basis. 
It must speak in the number of degrees it gives away 
each year. Its instruction is the instruction of a ma- 
chine. It is not greatly interested in its students. It 
is not at all interested in the teaching of its freshmen. 

The large university has not realized that the teach- 
ing of freshmen is its vital teaching. It still believes 
that ‘‘fanybody can teach these freshmen.’”’ Anybody 
does. 

Why is it? Perhaps because of the teachers them- 
selves. We are queer folk, we teachers in the large 
universities. It is traditionally the established idea 
of each one of us that he deserves something better 
than to teach freshmen. Even the youngest instruc- 
tor, even the meekest of the drove which comes each 
year, believes that he is too good for the job. Do 
not blame him; it’s a heritage. It is only natural 
that he thinks so. Those above him in authority have 
led him and are leading him to believe it. He is 
given to understand that he is only an apprentice, 
that so far he really is not much good, that when he 
becomes really good, he will be allowed to do some- 
thing worth while,—teach sophomores, for instance. 
And just as soon as he does begin to find himself, and 
to become a good teacher, he does teach sophomores, 
or juniors, or seniors, Somebody new, who needs 
the practice and the breaking in, is experimenting on 
the freshmen. 

The primary purpose of any college, its only real 
reason for existence, is to teach the young people who 
come to it. It needs teachers, good teachers. Its 
scholars are a fine adornment. Its teachers are a 
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finer. The two are rarely the same. To teach means 
to clarify, to broaden, to change, to magnify, to help. 
Have you ever listened to the typical freshman in- 
structor in a large college? 

The young instructor, teaching freshmen in a large 
university, is one of a large, changing, yearly group, 
continually fluctuating, never stable. He is under- 
paid. The university has so many students that it 
needs many like him. It cannot pay him much. He 
longs for a better salary. He hopes for a better po- 
sition soon. He knows that in order to get that bet- 
ter position to-day he must study and add a larger 
portion of the alphabet behind his name. He must 
grind out a graduate degree. He may be totally un- 
fitted for the grind. He may be prostituting his real 
ability in doing it. What does it matter? 

He grinds. His interest centers solely in his gradu- 
ate work. His teaching is incidental; his students 
become a matter of names in a class book, his class- 
room work a tiresome, expensive break in his round 
of library-delving. He loses whatever interest he 
had in his real work, and becomes as dusty, dry, life- 
less, inanimate, useless, as the musty tomes he thumbs. 
And his superiors beam. They see the magic after- 
letters gleam in the distance. He beams. He sees 
them flame. His freshmen students see nothing but 
dreary hour upon dreary hour of information-dis- 
pensing from a sublimated slot machine, as mechanical, 
and as valueless, as if their tuition nickels and dimes 
had dropped down the hole and the packages of dates 
and theorems and exercises and outlines had bounced 
out. 


Until one is in the work, he has no idea of the 
premium which the American university of to-day, 
especially the overburdened state university of the 
middle west, places upon the margin of the alphabet 
behind a teacher’s name. I do not believe the premium 
is so high in the eastern universities, even the largest. 
I know it hardly exists in the smaller colleges. 

The thing has become a fetish, the search a rite. 
It does not seem to matter greatly whether a man can 
teach; if he has his Ph. D., his course is clear. He 
may be a terrific ass, a real idea may never have 
trailed across his brain, he may be—and he often is— 
an absolute failure as a teacher. He continues to 
“teach”. The benighted bachelor, with his plain B. 
A., his plain B. S., who does his work well, and likes 
it, who gets results, will wander on to greener pas- 
tures, just to find them brown. The queer fellow may 
have the peculiar idea that to teach is the thing! 

In my own work with freshmen—fascinating work 
for me—I have tried to create an interest among my 
students in their work. I have taught a compulsory 
subject. I have tried to make it interesting. For I 
believe that the creation of interest among students 
is the major part of the teacher’s work. Get those 
youngsters interested, and you can teach them some- 
thing. Gradually I have seen the freshmen become 
interested, oftentimes incredulously, skeptically, at 
first, sometimes against their own desires. They have 
looked interested, acted interesting. They have been 
interesting during the class hours. Perhaps that is a 


wrong method, but I remember my own freshman 
longings. 

While I have done this, I have known that from the 
point of view of the head of my huge department, a 
point of view expressed many times, Iam wrong. He 
does not want interest. He does not care whether the 
freshmen like the course, whether they like the in- 
structor. He says, “Give it to them”. I do not sup- 
pose that he wants them to learn anything. He wants 
them to get some information. What if it trickles in 
one ear and rushes out of the other? No interest, no 
life, no value—ye gods, what does that man know of 
teaching! 

The freshman teacher creates an initial impres- 
sion. He plants the liking or the apathy, or the ab- 
solute distaste, not toward his course alone, but to- 
ward the whole of the freshman’s work. He teaches 
the youngster to become interested in his work and 
to benefit from it, or to take it as a necessary evil— 
and college students need no instruction there. How 
can he create a desire to understand the work, if he 
cannot teach, if he is here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
by reason of the very system of things, if he considers 
his job a dreary way-station toward a more important 
goal? 

Some teachers should never instruct college fresh- 
men, should never attempt to teach them. That kind 
abounds in the large university. They are all right 
for upperclassmen, or for sophomores, or for gradu- 
ates, but they are not good enough for beginners. They 
can never “put their ideas across”, they can never 
spur on to better work, or realize the actual ability 
which lies behind the fear-ridden work of that fright- 
ened freshman. They are not fitted for hard work. 
To these men and women should come the advanced 
degrees; let them have all of them. And let those 
who want to teach, who can teach, spend their time 
teaching, and teaching freshmen. 

I shall never forget or forgive one happening of my 
own college ‘‘exposure’’. In high school I had reveled 
in mathematics. My teacher was remarkable. In col- 
lege I was part of an overwhelming freshman class, 
in the first days of bloated classes. Teachers were too 
few—conscripts were called in. The university’s most 
brilliant senior mathematician drew our mathematics 
class. He could not teach, he did not want to teach, 
and he did not care that he did not. He was evolving 
a thesis. He did not think much of us. We did not 
think that of him. We wasted the class hours to- 
gether; we freshmen “wise-cracked” in the classroom 
—and got away with it. We never prepared an assign- 
ment. We dragged ourselves toward that hideous hour. 
Of course, we learned nothing. Since that time I have 
hated mathematics. And this poor fellow had been 
told that he could “teach that class of freshmen—that’s 
an easy job’. 

The teacher of freshmen must have a fine person- 
ality. There must be something “to him’. He cannot 
be colorless. (Too often to-day he thinks that person- 
ality means freakishness; one blushes at the mention 
of the other.) If he does his work well, his students 
soon lose their traditional idea that the teacher is their 
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natural enemy—good old idea which every student 
cherishes! The teacher becomes their friend. He has 
a bit more knowledge than they—he has lived a bit 
longer, seen a bit more—and he lets them know that 
he is there to help them over the rough spots. They 
are to use him. He does not stand on a pedestal, a 
Jove apart. (Most humorous of all things, that he 
ever considered he was.) He will make his students 
work hard, he will hold his standards high, but no 
matter how hard he makes them work, or how high 
he holds the standard, his students will work for him, 
and they will learn. They will even like the queer 
duck. 

The old idea was that the classroom must be a fear- 
some place. Above it burned “Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here”. It was dead, sable-hung, fly-ridden, 
droned to sleep by a tiresome, tireless voice. Students 
slept, or prayed that the hour might end. They were 
bored. The teacher was bored. Such classrooms still 
exist. They are not novel, only tragic. 

The good teacher will never have to combat sleep. 
Students never sleep when they are interested. Fresh- 
men have a boundless interest. Life and personality 
and vigor and a knowledge of his subject will give 
results to any teacher. 

There is a point worth noting, this knowledge of his 
subject. I believe that most of the instructors of 
present day freshmen in large universities are one 
assignment ahead of their students. It could not be 
otherwise. The teachers are overworked and under- 
paid, loaded down with students, struggling with clas- 
ses of unmanageable size, harassed by red tape and 
volumes of “system”, and goaded on by the knowledge 
that their only possible chance for advancement lies 
in that annexation to their name, and they have no 
time to prepare for their teaching work except as they 
venture gropingly from day to day. They haven’t a 
perspective of their work as a whole; they couldn’t be 
expected to have. Perspective is not considered neces- 
sary for teaching freshmen. 

Of course I realize that not all freshman teachers 
are these failures I have pictured. The picture has 
streaks of light. I have seen splendid teachers in our 
largest universities. I feel that there are many of 
them. I know some of the best of our colleges do not 
worship the advanced degree. Some institutions have 
learned that a yearly turnover, a vast turnover, will 
destroy results. In many places I have seen, young 
instructors are working with freshmen under delight- 
ful conditions, and are getting splendid dresults. They 
are actually teaching. 

I know, too, that in the smaller colleges, the fresh- 
man for the most part has fine teachers. Some of 
them are young; many of them are older men, who 
have never learned of the “disgrace” of teaching fresh- 
men. They teach in smaller classes, unstuffed class- 
rooms. They do not droop under the burden of their 
students. They treat their students as human beings. 
They know the names of members of their classes— 
you will not find them teaching a group of nameless 
beings who have never learned the name of him who 
sits on high and wields the grade. Their offices are 
friendly. They are real teachers. 


Give credit, likewise, to those who, though they teach 
freshmen in a large university, have tried to make 
their portion of it friendly. They have tried to create 
a human atmosphere. They are succeeding admirably. 

Often I wonder when the large American college 
will realize that it is doing a poor job with its fresh- 
men. Perhaps it is learning a bit now. All of the 
time I hear it complaining that its students are not 
so good as they should be, not so good “as they used 
to be”—but I never hear any heretical voice express 
the truth that if the standard is not so good, the col- 
lege itself, and the college teacher, are to blame. I do 
not see a difference in the raw material. When the 
beginners start poorly, abominably sometimes, is a 
high standard possible? I expect to hear the cry of 
lamentation just as long as the big college keeps its 
present attitude of anything’s being good enough for 
freshmen, and, worse than that, being so devilishly 
effective in practicing what it preaches. Entering 
students were never more alert, more filled with pos- 
sibilities, than they are to-day. The material is healthy 
and vigorous and alert. But it needs fashioning, and 
it needs that the hands of those who first touch it be 
expert. 

Some day we shall have, I hope, a Department of 
Freshman Training in all American colleges. Some 
American colleges have virtually that to-day. Teach- 
ers will form that department, real teachers. Some 
will be older men, some young. They will have per- 
ception of the mind of youth, and understanding. They 
will have friendship for the students they teach. They 
will have interest in their work, and they will teach 
their students to have interest. They will have knowl- 
edge of their subjects. They will be accessible to their 
students. They will be satisfiied with teaching fresh- 
men, for they will realize what that teaching means. 
Their work will be effective. They will be the expert 
foundation-builders—their co-workers may build 
upon their walls. 

Some day we shall have that in every American 
college. I wish that a few thousand healthy young 
college freshmen would stage a pretty little uprising 
so that we might have it now. 


Editorial Notes 


{ With this number The New Student is happy to 
announce that it has combined with The Intercollegiate 
World, and that both magazines will continue under 
the name of The New Student. The effort of the pa- 
per will be to furnish an opportunity for the best stu- 
dent writing to show itself, and to get together the 
best undergraduate thought about college and its prob- 
lems, and more especially about the college student 
and his problems. 


§| We regret that when advertising this issue we had 
not yet seen the “dummy.” It turned out to be com- 
pletely impossible to include within sixteen pages 
everything that the editor had told the advertising 
manager he would carry !—We assure you that it will 
all follow in succeeding numbers. 
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Dr. J. E. Kirkpatrick 


The New Student 
was informed by the Board of Trustees of Olivet College : 
that his services were no longer required “not because > +2929 Broadway, New York 
of any inefficiency on your part as a class room teacher é 
but because your views of college administration, which > Send a subscription to 
views you have always been free to express and advocate, : 
are not in harmony with the views of the Board of Trus- 
tees and of substantial friends of Olivet not on the board 
who are giving financial support to Olivet College.” 
His unorthodox views are carefully and unpretentiously set forth : Address 
in his newest book on “The American College and Its Rulers”, in : 
which Dr. Kirkpatrick states his belief “that pupils and students 


should be regarded as experimenters who are set to find new and : Send the book to 
better ways of thinking and living, not probationers required to ; 


learn carefully the ways and beliefs of their elders; that we must 
look to our schools for creators, not imitators, if the race is to 
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Readers of THE NEW STUDENT will find “The American College and Its 
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The New Student 
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